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THE 

p 

MEMORIAL 

OF 

GENERAL SARRAZIN, 

* 9 

• t 

SHOWETH, 

% a a 

. That although the memorialist arrived in England the 
10th of June, 1810, nothing has yet been decided about him 
by the competent authorities; the great sacrifices which 
he has made to be useful to England, have hitherto been 
unable to obtain for him any thing, but some momentary 
assistance and promises, the fluctuation of which increases 
his anxiety, and imposes upon him the obligation of stating 
his titles to a fixed and honourable pension, in doing which, 
he has no other object in view than that of hastening a de- 
termination calculated to quiet his apprehensions about the 
fate of his wife and child. A more protracted silence would 
indeed render him guilty of indifference towards his fa- 
mily, and of mistrust in the justice of England. 

That the memorialist had the military command of the 
department of the Lys, and was at Bruges, living happy 
in the midst of the good Flemish people, when, on the 25th 
of August, 1808, he was ordered to take the command of 
the island of Cadzand. In this disposition of Buonaparte, 
General Sarrazin easily recognized the influence of the 
false reports of Chauvelin the prefect, whose hatred he 
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brought upoo him by forcing him to do justice to the in- 
habitants, who were as cordially attached to the general as 
they detested the prefect* His representations against this 
removal were unavailing, and the minister at war forbid 
the general's leaving the island of Cadzand, without his 
express permission, whereupon the general resolved to be 
revenged of Buonaparte's injustice, as soon as a favourable 
opportunity should offer. 

That the memorialist gave every necessary information 
for the attack of Flushing, whilst the French fleet was in 
the dock of that town. He cannot, however, name the 
individual to whom that information was intrusted, to have 
it conveyed to the English government, because he is at 
present on the Continent But the attachment of that in- 
dividual to the general, and his devotedness to England, 
do not leave any doubt about his having faithfully acquitted 
himself of his mission, which is besides incontestably proved 
by the eagerness with which the first English cruiser seen 
by the memorialist at Boulogne, answered the signal agreed 
upon. 

That General Sarazin had resolved not to come over to 
England before he had succeeded in rendering some impor- 
tant service, being well aware that governments are not fond 
of those who come empty-handed. He vainly went to the 
strand between Little Garenne and Etaples, alighted from 
his horse, and walked on the spot where a landing was to 
be effected; his exertions proved unavailing. The cruisers 
saluted him by lowering their top sails and tacking about 
to run from the shore, repeating this last manoeuvre several 
times. On the 14th of September, 1809, the frigate 
which cruized off Cape-a-Grek had nearly exposed the 
general, by the most unequivocal demonstrations which 
continued from two till near seven o'clock in the after* 
noon. 
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That it is not the general's intention to indulge in the eno» 
meration of a great number of similar occurrences; he only 
•ingles out that of the 4th of June, 1810; two English fish* 
ing-boats came to the mouth of the Canche, and continued 
there from 11 o'clock in the morning till three in the after* 
noon. A third boat kept at some distance, and the Red pole 
brig of war stationed herself at about four miles from the 
shore to protect the boats against the privateers that might 
have got out of Boulogne. The general did not expect to 
be so warmly pushed, and made a signal to the English that 
he should join them in six days. Whereupon they made 
off the shore, and the general tacked about for the land. If 
the crews of the two vessels are examined, they will ae> 
knowledge that they might have taken the general, had 
they chosen, and there is not the smallest doubt that they 
would have done so, had there been no intelligence between 
them. General Vandamme, with whom General Sarrazin 
dined on the following day, appeared cold. This change 
was by General Sarrazin attributed to some information 
given to Vandamme by the police. Strange anagrams made 
with -the general's name, and the stamp on the newspapers 
addressed to him, were calculated to heighten his fears: the 
indiscretion of the English cruisers, who continually sailed 
along the shore in the same direction as the general hap- 
pened to walk, the mass of important information which he 
had to convey to England, and the apprehension of a fa- 
vourable termination of the conference about the exchange 
of prisoners, all these circumstances combined to induce the 
general to quit France for England. 

That on the 10th of June, at five o'clock in the morning, 
the memorialist left the camp as if he were going a-fishing; 
after which he was to receive a company of twenty persons, 
that were to dine with him at Etaples. The general got on 
board the Redpole brig of war at noon, and at nine in the 
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evening he was landed at Dover ; from whence he immedi- 
ately set out for Deal with Captain Macdonald of the Red* 
pole ; Admiral Campbell refused seeing the general, under 
pretence of being ill : he returned to Dover, where Captain 
Macdonald left him at the inn, surprised at being so coldly 
received. 

That on the 12th of June one of the king's messengers 
conducted the general to London: where, on his express- 
ing a wish to be driven to a hotel, he was informed by the 
messenger, that he was ordered to take him to his house. 
This measure of being put in a kind of prison was not a lit- 
tle astonishing, especially as he had been treated with the 
highest distinction when a prisoner of war in 1798, and now 
under arrest as a felon, when coming as a friend, by invita- 
tion of government, and bringing with him information and 
plans of the utmost importance. 

That on the 13th of June the memorialist had his first 
conference with Mr. Hamilton, under-secretary of state ; by 
whom he was informed (No. 1.) that the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley would receive him the next day. The politeness of 
Mr. Hamilton induced the general to believe, that there was 
some secret motive, but not personal to himself, which 
caused him to be treated with coldness : the hope held out 
to him of a prompt change inspired him with patience. The 
general's conversation with Lord Wellesley will form part 
of his confession, which shall be published at a convenient 
time. He had written the day before to his lordship to soli- 
cit letters of naturalization and employment in the service 
of his Majesty the King of Great Britain : the marquis pro- 
mised the general his personal patronage with the rest of the 
ministers; and invited him to impart the informations, which 
may be useful to England against France, that he might be 
enabled to solicit the benevolence of government in the ge- 
neral's behalf ; the Marquis of Wellesley protested at the 
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same time, that ministers were ignorant of the general's ar- 
rangements in 1808, and perfect strangers to whatever might 
have taken place between the general and the English 
cruisers. 

That the memorialist was thunder-struck at this declara- 
tion of his lordship : though perfectly aware how ridicu- 
lous it is for a private individual to attempt to struggle 
against government, he yet thought himself in duty bound 
to prove his assertions, and solicited to be confronted with 
the crews of the vessels, which had been most strongly con- 
nected with him. He was however told, by Mr. Hamilton, 
that it would avail him nothing to insist upon that confron- 
tation, because a government ought never to be put in the 
wrong: and was advised to continue his notes, which ap- 
peared of high interest to Mr. Hamilton, who at the same 
time flattered the general with the hope that he should be 
soon amply satisfied, and informed him, that Mr. Croker, 
secretary to the admiralty, wished him to breakfast with 
him, to hear the general* s details respecting the situation of 
France, the exchange of prisoners, the notes upon the Mau- 
ritius, (Isle of France) the army of Spain, &c. (No. 2.) Mr. 
Croker appeared well pleased with the general's answers to 
his questions, and promised him that he should shortly en- 
joy an honourable pension; adding, that he felt an addi- 
tional inducement to interest himself in the general's fate 
for the loyal manner with which the latter had conducted 
himself in Ireland, Mr. Croker* s native country. Some days 
after, Mr. Hamilton again expressed his satisfaction about 
the continuation of the general's notes, (No. 3.) and invited 
him several times to dinner with persons of distinction, who 
all flattered the general with the most agreeable prospect. 

That the first days of July having elapsed without any 
favourable decision about his fate, the general went to the 
foreign office, and observed to Mr. Hamilton, that for twenty 
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years past he had received his monthly pay in France on 
the first day of each month ; whereupon Mr. Hamilton an* 
swered, that he bad no orders on that head, that the English 
government pays very handsomely, and that the genera] 
might depend upon being no loser for waiting. 

That on the 12th of July the memorialist wrote to Mr* 
Hamilton to be confronted with the English cruisers, that 
the public might be convinced that far from being a spy, as 
the newspapers intimated, the general had, on the contrary, 
come over to England in consequence of an agreement with 
government. Exasperated at being thus calumniated, when 
he was every day giving authentic proofs of the most abso- 
lute devotedness, the general demanded a passport to go to 
America with Mr. Mourier, the British charge d'affaires: 
he wished to avail himself of the frigate in which the latter 
sailed, that he might not be exposed to be taken by a French 
privateer. The general stated in his letter, that at the end 
of one or two years, when public opinion would be settled 
about him, he would come back to tlx himself in England, 
and to receive the reward due for his sacrifices, whereupon 
"Mr. Hamilton requested him to call upon him in a few days. 

That on the 2d of August, before he went to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the general had an audience of the Earl of Liverpool, 
by whom he was most kindly received (No. 4.), and who 
promised him his patronage* When the general called im- 
mediately after upon Mr. Hamilton, the latter gave him an 
order for money, which he accepted without looking at it, 
being told that it was but a beginning, that the general 
should soon receive a great deal more, and that government 
had come to a resolution to purchase the cameos he had 
brought with him. The general thought himself in posses- 
sion of a sum that would enable him to take and furnish a 
house, and to live in a comfortable style; but he found him- 
self disappointed, when, on going immediately to the bank- 
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er, (because he actually was in want of money,) he found it 
was a check for a sum scarcely sufficient to purchase books, 
linen, clothes, &c. ; the general considered that money as 
being meant for his pay for the months of June and July, 
because it was the actual equivalent of the pay he had in 
France for two months. 

That although the memorialist had been informed by 
Mr. Hamilton, that the Marquis of Wellesley gave him his 
liberty, he did not think proper to avail himself of it from 
motives of economy ; at the messengers the general was 
boarded and lodged at the expense of government, and he 
staid with the messenger forty days from that motive only; 
he must even acknowledge, that he should not have left 
him, had it not been for the repeated hints that were given 
him about his being rather troublesome; not that the general 
means to insinuate any thing against his hosts, on the con- 
trary, he was much satisfied with them, and he is firmly 
persuaded that these good people were influenced by supe- 
rior injunctions, to engage him to take a lodging that might 
make him forget the severity used towards him in the be- 
ginning of his arrival in London. 

That through Mr. Hamilton the general had got ac- 
quainted with Sir Robert Wilson, aide-de-camp to his Ma- 
jesty (No. 7.), who assured the general, that he would ere 
long be perfectly satisfied both with respect to honours and 
pecuniary advantages. 

That during the months of September and October, the 
memorialist employed himself in writing biographical notes 
and several articles for the Times, to which circumstance 
the other letters refer. Such were the compliments which 
the general received from the confidential servants of go- 
vernment, at the very time when the Morning Chronicle 
published a letter of a correspondent in which the general 
was assimilated to Mehce de la Touche, and not a voice was 
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raised in his defence: the public must necessarily have, 
supposed that the general was out of favour with the ad- * 
ministration, since the ministerial papers did not take his 
part, and that he was left to pine in comparative want. 

That the memorialist's solicitations for pecuniary assist- 
ance, during the months of October and November were 
unavailing, on account of the pretended total suspension 
of affairs, owing to the King's malady. That, on the 1st 
of December, the general solicited that government might 
come to a decision about him, or confine him in the Tower 
of London as a prisoner, to have his case submitted to the 
courts of justice, and himself confronted with the cruisers 
in the Channel. How is it possible to deny the existence 
of communications which lasted several months, which 
were noticed by the inhabitants of a tract of twelve leagues 
on the French coast, and which have only ceased to be 
problematical since the general's departure ! 

That on the 3d of December Mr. Hamilton gave General 
Sarrazin an order for a sum, upon the smallness of which 
the general observed, that he was ashamed of the state of 
comparative penury to which he wa3 reduced, after having, 
out of zeal for the interests of England, left behind him 
plate, horses, carriages, servants, country seats, honours, 
&c. to which observation Mr. Hamilton replied, that the 
general was to take patience, until his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales was appointed regent, and that then he 
should be treated better than he had been in France with re- 
gard to pecuniary matters. 

That Mr. Hamilton having invited the memorialist to dine 
with him on the 1st of January, 1811, he requested him to 
call at the foreign office on the 3d ; on that day Mr. Hamil- 
ton told the general, that his colleague, Mr. Culling Smith, 
brother in law to the Marquis of Wellesley, had lost the 
general's two receipts of the 2d of August and 3d of De- 
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cember, and begged the general to write* two others, which 
he did immediately. 

That being disappointed in his expectation of money, and 
in urgent want of it, the memorialist offered some of his ca- 
meos to some rich individuals, who declined purchasing 
them, on account, they say, of scarcity of money, and per- 
haps also on account of their high price; a jeweller of the 
city, to whom they were shown, bid but the tenth part of 
their value. 

That General Sarrazin published his Confession of Buona- 
parte to the Abbi Maury, the produce of which provided 
for his subsistence from the 15th of January until the 27th 
of March : the general feels indeed a painful sentiment of 
regret for having sold it at so high a price, but he relied on 
the generosity of the English public, under the idea that this 
way of soliciting assistance would be considered as less hu- 
miliating for a man, who has beeu recognized as a lieute- 
nant-general by the English government, which exchanged 
him, as holding this rank, on the 8th of October, 1798, for 
the English general Sir Harry Burrard. The cartel of this 
exchange is at the foreign office, with his commission of a 
French general, signed by Buonaparte himself. The Mar- 
quhi of Wellesley, to whom the general sent a copy of the 
Confession, acknowledged its receipt (No. 11.), and ever 
since the general has been unable to obtain any answer from 
h is office as before. 

That a journal (Courier d'Angleterre) patronized by go* 
vernment, has indulged in observations about the general,, 
in which he cannot but discover the animadversions of a 
higher authority. If there be in the Confession of Buona- 
parte, passages which have met with disapprobation, they 
must not be imputed to the general; the Confession has 
been examined and corrected at the foreign office before and 
after if was printed; the sheet N of this work has been 

c 
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taken out, revised, corrected, and reprinted. The .general 
would have been very sorry to publish any thibg that knight 
be disapproved of either by the public, by government, or 
by any of its members : in* spite of the purity of his intend 
tiotis in that? work, the journalist above mentioned has not 
scrupled to affirm, that the general stated principles equally 
offensive to religion, morals, and politics. The general com4 
plained to Mr. Hamilton of such calumnious observations* 
and yet the sarcasms continued : leaving no doubt about the 
Source of an attack, of which; the editor of the journal was 
but the wretched instrument. Not only are the gross in- 
sults of Buonaparte's report against the general repeated, 
the latter is even told, that it is only by a kind of favour 
that he is suffered to stay in England; and he is given to 
understand that he would do well to chuse some other 
country for the publication Of his works. (See Courier d'An- 
gteterre, French paper, numbers 500, 601,603, 60s, &c.) 

That whilst these invectives were published against the 
General Sarrazin, Captain Dillon of the royal navy called 
upon the general, and proposed t6 htm to enter ibfo the ser* 
vice of one of the independent states of South America* 
stating that he was authorised by the deputy of a govern* 
ment, which would be glad of the general's Services, and 
promising him wealth, honours, &c. Before he saw' the 
deputy, the general acquainted Mr. Hamilton with the pro- 
posal of Captain Dillon, assuring him that he was unwilling 
to do any thing, but what wW perfectly agreeable to the 
English government, to which he might perhaps be useful 
in the situation which he was offered. Mr. Hamilton him- 
self called upon the genera?, and told him, that the depar- 
ture of General Miranda had rather given dissatisfaction ; 
that, however, there was no hope of General Sdrrazin's be- 
ing employed in the English army, and that he was at li- 
berty to do what he thought most advantageous to him- 
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self. This was tantamount to saying, u You may enter 
what service you chuse, the English government it auk* 
•f ioiie to get rid of you an4 your pretensions/' Two day* 
after that interview Captain Dillon told the general, that he 
had been sent for, and severely reprimanded by Mr. Hamil* 
ton for having made such a proposal ; adding, that the ge- 
neral was not bo much to be pitied, as he had been informed 
by him, since he (the captain) had juat left a. company, 
where he had been assured that General Sarrazin had re* 
ceiyed eight thousand pound. »teri.«g <m hi. » 
gland, and that several persons in the company had ex* 
claimed, " that it was scandalous to give so much money 
" to a d_-~-d Frenchman, while anumber as brave officers, 
who had been wounded in defending their country, were 
" left to languish in misery 1" To this the general replied, 
« that he for once had not aoted openly with his former 
" government, and found himself too badly oh? for having 
*' done so, to be tempted to commit the same feult a second 
i( time* That people were unjust towards the Marquis 
<< Wellesley in charging his lordship with laying out the 
f public money; since the memorialist had delivered, at the 
" marquis's office, books and pamphlets to the am,oattt of 
" 1,1667. 5i. and he had only received 1000/. since his aw 
•* rival in England! which sum he considered as the pay of 
* hie pension for four months." After which General Sar- 
razin consented to receive the visit of the Spanish deputy, 
who made to the memorialist very advantageous proposals. 
The general promised to accept them, should he not suc- 
ceed in his applications to the competent authorities of 
England, expressing also, on account, of the. satisfaction of 
his wife, tome inclination for the United States of America, 
which: is almost a second England. On these conditions 
*>oly would the general have engaged himself with the 

*\ 

v.. 
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junta of Buenos Ayres, although he had informed the naval 
captain how repugnant it was to his feelings to plunge again 
into the troubles of a revolution, but necessity has no law. 

That after having maturely weighed the different means 
of procuring the money necessary to take a house, General 
Sarrasin determined to write to his old friend General 
Bemadotte, prince royal of Sweden, to ask him for some 
money* On the 14th of February the general sent this letter 
to Mr. Hamilton, who refused to forward it on account of 
the war, and told the general that he had committed it to 
the flames, as it was thought improper, because of the war- 
fare between the two countries. 

. That the Prince of Wales having been appointed regent;: 
and np, intimation given by Mr. Hamilton for the general's 
presentation at the prince's first levee, the general resolved 
not to. delay any longer to claim the justice to which he 
thinks himself intitled. 

u That on the Sd of March, 1611, General Sarrazin wrote 
to the Marquis Wellesley, that on his arrival he had ex- 
pected he should immediately obtain bis letters of deniza.; 
lion, his rank agreeably to the cartel of his exchange, with 
an adequate payment for the informations, notes, and plans, 
given to the English government about the coasts and 
frontiers of France and Italy. This letter having been left 
Without an answer, the general wrote to Mr. Hamilton on 
the 93d of March, and sent him some political and military 
notes, along with a bill and receipt for the amount of books 
and pamphlets sent to the foreign office in the months 
of August, October, and December, 1810, and of January 
and February, 1811. They were not accepted* The 
general sent them once more on the 26th of March, 
by the translator of his biographical f notes/- and thejr 
were again refused. On the S2Tth of March, Mr. Hamilton 
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came to the general, and- gave him two order* for money, 
one for books bought in the months of September, and the 
other he observed, as being all he was able to obtain by way 
of a pension. He added, that as for the books and pamph- 
lets furnished to the foreign office, he did not think that the 
Marquis of Wellesley would consent to pay the whole of 
the general's demand, but that lie would endeavour to get 
as much as possible for him. The general complained b\U . 
terly of the difficulties made to pay an account for books 
charged at the same price as they are charged to the public; 
He was told by Mr. Hamilton, that the price of the Confes- 
sion was too high, and that he had not been asked for so 
greats number of copies in English ; the general declared 
himself ready to take back whatever copies they did not 
wish to keep at the foreign office. 

That in the course of his conversation with Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the latter dropped assertions which appeared very ex~ 
traordinary to the general. After having been givetrto hope 
by the very same Mr. Hamilton on the 3d of December, Idl<V 
and on the 3d of January and 8th of February, 1811, that 
his pension was settled, and that he was not apprised of it 
id writing, that the general might save the mcome-tak of 
teu per cent, in the same way as was done by a gentlemattt 
whom he named, the general was now told, on the 27th of. 
March, " that nothing had yet been settled about him, and 
" that he roust only rely upon what it will please the Mar* 
" quis Wellesley to give him and was at the same time ad-* 
vised not to mention to anyone either what was given or what 
was due to him, with the addition, that this discretion on 
the general's part would be highly prized, and that ere long 
he should be completely satis6e& But as General Sarraein 
could discover nothing in this observation but the certainty 
of protracting his state of anxiety and poverty, he answered* 
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" tbat he should state the matter exactly as it stood to 
" whomsoever would bear him." 

Tbat on the 1st of April the memorialist went tQ the fo* 
reign office, and gave Mr. Hamilton the statement (No. IS.); 
after having perused it, Mr. Hamilton endeavoured to pre* 
vail with the general to take it back, adding, that the Mfff- 
quis of Wellesley would say that the general meant to laugh 
at him. Whereupon General Sarrazin observed, tbat hit 
Claims were not new, that ever since his arrival in England 
his pretensions had always been the same, and that he had 
made them officially known as soon as the government was 
intrusted to the prince regent, as there was no longer any 
motive to suspend a decision abput his fate ; that if he were 
to be amused any longer with promises, he was determined 
to apply directly to the other competent authorities. Mr. 
^Hamilton entreated the general to have patience. 
. Tbat on the 2d of April the memorialist wrote to Mr, 
Hamilton for his commission and the cartel of his exchange, 
for General Sir Harry Burrard, or if it was thought proper 
to keep those documents at the foreign office, for an acknow* 
iedgment of their being deposited there, that the general 
might claim theft in. case of need. The general sent also 
Mr. Hamilton a letter for the Marquis Wellesley, in which 
he requested his lordship to come to a final determination 
about him, and which letter he ends in these words : «• If r in 
" spite of all my sacrifices, my seal, some talents, and other 
" motives u?ged in my preceding letters, I cannot obtain a 
" suitable treatment for myself and my family, I see my# 
" setf compelled, to my greajt sorrow, toseek fortune esse* 
" where, under the reserve of my claims and lawful redress 
" in this country as sopn as circumstances will permit me to 

enforce the same." Thete two letters remained without 
imy answer. . . 
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That on the 3d of May, Colonel Mackenzie came to the me- 
morialist, to request hira'to give an order that the whole edi- 
tion of his Memorial should be put at the disposal of govern- 
ment; to which the general answered, that he would consent 
to give such an order as soon as a decision should be made 
concerning him; that he should wait yet some days in order, 
to obtqin it, after which the Memorial should be delivered to 
the competent authorities. Colonel Mackenzie then with- 
drew after some reflections rather warm; to which the gene- 
ral replied very coolly, according to his present situation. 
Some days after, Mr. Hamilton sent to the memorialist the 
riotes 15 and 10; the contents of which astonished him be- 
yond measure, and determined him to go and see upon what 
ground he could be requested to attend at the foreign office, 
having his licence as an alien, and being accountable only 
to the office of Mr. Ryder. After having waited more than 
an hour in the anti-room, the memorialist was admitted and 
received with great politeness; he was assured that he should 
be satisfied with the decision of the government, which, per- 
haps, would be known to him, if he had not printed his 
Memorial, and Mr. Hamilton advised the general in the 
most friendly manner to deliver the Memorial; confiding in 
the promises of Mr. Hamilton, General Sarrazin told him 
that he consented to put the Memorial at the disposition of 
government, when the said Memorial was delivered to him 
at his lodging; but that he should never consent to give so 
ridiculous an order, the government being able to take the 
Memorial where it was, without hrs permission. This was 
agreed upon. M 

The 15th of May Mr. Hamilton went to Frith Street 
witn the Memorial, and when there, the general put it at 
his disposal, with the No. 17.; after having perused the 
letter, Mr: Hamilton appeared dissatisfied with its contents, 
and requested the general to write at the bottom of it, — 
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" that he was sorry to have caused the Memorial to be 
" printed, and that he would renounce it for ever." The 
general replied, that he should never write such a false- 
hood; because, instead of being sorry for having done so, 
he was resolved to reprint it, if in a few days he had not 
received a favourable decision respecting his claims; upon 
Which Mr. Hamilton was very angry, returned the letter to 
the genera], and said to him that be could not take it, and 
that the Memorial should be restored to the bookseller's to 
be under arrest, as it ttas before. The general answered, 
that the Memorial was his property, since it was in his 
room he should keep it, and that he would take as good 
care of it as the bookseller, if Mr. Hamilton would not 
take it on the conditions expressed in the letter ; that he 
begged him to mind that he was speaking to a man who 
was exchanged in 1798 as a lieutenant-general, by the En- 
glish government; that he was persuaded that in the eyes of 
the English nation he has not lost his titles to consideration 
in coming to England by agreement with the government 
in order to be useful to the country, that he was surprised 
at the tone of the notes 15 and 16, that he wished to be ac- 
quainted why he was ordered by him in such a manner, 
having his licence from the alien office, and that he should 
be very glad to be informed what was the final intention of 
government on his account; to which Mr- Hamilton an- 
swered that he did not mean to order, but only invite the 
memorialist; that he was ready to take again the letter with 
the memorial, and that he would do all what was possible 
to be useful to the general with the Marquis of Wellesley. 

That on the 2oth of May the general wrote to his Excel- 
lency the Marquis, sending him five numbers of political 
and military notes upon Spain and Sicily, and offering to 
send two plans of operations, if he was paid for books and 
pamphlets delivered at the foreign office, without asking 
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a*iy thing for the said plain* Mr. Hamilton answered the 
same day in the evening, that the general was requested to 
call at the foreign office on the 28th. Being the day ap- 
pointed for the levee of the prince regent, the general flat- 
tered himself that the marquis intended to present him to 
his royal highness. In that hope he went to the foreign 
office : he was obliged to wait in the anti-room more than 
an hour, and when he was admitted, he asked to go to the 
levee ; Mr. Hamilton told him that he had not order for 
that, but that he was ordered by government to offer him a 
pension of six hundred pounds sterling a-year; the general 
answered him, that having been told in August, 1810, that 
he should receive more than three thousand a-year; in De- 
cember, same year, two thousand; in January and February, 
1811, one thousand, and now six hundred, he can not be- 
lieve any proposal ; and that he should give an answer, 
when he should receive a written communication upon the 
subject. Mr. Hamilton answered the general, that he should 
not be offered a pension in writing of two-pence a~y ear; upon 
which declaration the memorialist spoke of the sum due to 
him for books and pamphlets, and he offered the two plans 
above mentioned, which were refused upon the condition 
of paying the whole sum due to the memorialist for furnish- 
ing of books and pamphlets to the foreign office. Mr. 
Hamilton gave only to the general a check for three hun- 
dred pounds, which was accepted with the reserve that the 
general should apply to the Marquis of Wellesley for the re- 
maining sum of 918/. 15*. 

That on the 1st of June the memorialist wrote to the 
Marquis of Wellesley, asking from his excellency the pay- 
ment of all sums due to him, amounting to 62168/. 15*. (No. 
20.) ; he directed that letter to Mr. Hamilton, praying that 
gentleman to favour him with an answer (No. 21.) 
* That as the refusal of the Marquis of Wellesley ap- 
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pea red not to the memorialist a sufficient reason to deprive 
government of the two plans, of the utility of which he is 
thoroughly convinced, he sent them, the 1st of June, to the 
prince regent, by means of a colonel in the confidence of 
his royal highness. 

That the general was told that it was supposed that he 
bad come over with much money ; whereupon the general 
replied, that he had always told to Mr. Hamilton that he 
was the son of a peasant, and of course without great patri- 
mony : that having never made war as a robber, nor had mo- 
ney been showered down upon him from the skies, that 
whatever he had was for his wife and for his son, and that 
he should take great care not to touch it, since he consi- 
dered the little he had been able to save out of his pay, as a 
sacred deposite belonging to the widow and the orphan. 

That the Bishop of Killala in 1798, now Bishop of Water- 
ford, could certify that he was not one of those plunderers 
who disgrace the military profession (No. 13.) That ail 
his letters having been left unanswered, the general is con- 
signed to a state of painful uncertainty, for himself and his 
family. 

That all means should have been resorted to in order to 
get the memorialist over to England, may be conceived; 
that he is refused admission into the English army, is also 
a circumstance with which the general has no fault to find, 
every government having the undoubted right of taking the 
measures which it thinks most suitable; neither does he 
complain of not being allowed to leave England to follow 
his profession in any other country, the general being fond 
of London and of the English constitution, particularly as 
he is favourably situated to tell wholesome truths to Buo- 
naparte, and as he has the agreeable prospect of being more 
easily joined by his wife and child; all which circumstances 
combined induce General Sarrazin to look upon England as. 
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bis own country* Never will England have a more zealous 
citizen ! Any measure tending to keep the general in En- 
gland is consonant with his wishes and dearest interests; 
but when he is refused the same comforts he enjoyed in 
France, and relinquished only to be useful to England, which 
he can prove to have successfully accomplished by bis com- 
munications, his notes, and his plans, the general would be 
wanting to himself if he did not protest against a treatment 
so prejudicial to him and to his family; that it is only from 
a sense of duty, and not from any attempt at recrimination, 
that the memorialist is impelled to urge his claims. His si- 
tuation may be the mere consequence of the discretion he 
has observed till this day. The general never saw the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley after the 14th of June, 1810; timidity 
or respect may have induced Mr. Hamilton not to commu- 
nicate to his lordship the several letters which he wrote to 
him at different times. By previously submitting tp the 
marquis the present statement, every obstacle vanishes, and 
the general flatters himself that his wishes will be com- 
plied with, unless they be foreign to bis lordship's depart* 
ment; in which case the general finds himself under the ne- 
cessity of addressing to parliament his Memorial, which is 
meant to obtain : 

1. Letters of naturalization. 

2. That his wife and his son be considered as prisoners of 
war in France. , N 

3. That his rank of lieutenant-general be acknowledged 
from the 8th of October, 1798, on which day he was ex- 
changed in that quality for General Sir Harry Burrard, 
agreeably to the cartel which is deposited at the foreign 
office, and consequently recognized as holding that rank by 
the English government. 

4. A pension of three thousand pounds sterling a year for 
life. 
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5. An indemnity of ten thousand pounds sterling for hit 
losses at Boulogne, to enable him to take a bouse suitable 
to his rank in London as he had in France. 

6\ A capital of fifty thousand pounds sterling in payment 
of his notes and plans. 

Should the general's claims be thought extravagant, this 
supposition will easily be removed by submitting to a com- 
mittee of well informed and enlightened generals the infor- 
mation which he has given to government about the coasts 
and frontiers of France and Italy; in which case the memo- 
rialist would rest satisfied with being paid only for his notes 
numbered 13, 14, and £0, which the English government 
could not have procured for any sum. But ;t is far from 
General Sarrazin's wish to entail any ridicule upon hiin by 
claiming enormous sums, though but equivalent to the in- 
formations he has given ; he contents himself with claiming 
merely what is to enable him to live in the same honoura- 
ble style as he did in France, and such as he thinks himself 
entitled to by his devotedness to the interests of England. 

That General Sarrazin feels the utmost contempt for the 
malice of the man, who, by a letter inserted in the Cornier 
<F Angleterre, French paper, number 619, endeavours to cast 
upon the memorialist the odium of the assassination of the 
Duke of Enghien. That man will be known ere long; and 
it will not be difficult to prove to him that the General Sar- 
razin's heart is more sincerely English than his, and that in 
the course of the first month of his residence in this country 
the general rendered more services to England than that in- 
dividual ever did, or ever will do, in his whole life. 

The memorialist begs leave to conclude with what he has 
already observed iu his introduction to Buonaparte's confes- 
sion to the Abb6 Maury, " that he did not come to England 
" to seek for a momentary asylum, that he came with the 
u assurance of finding here another native country, and of 
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" meeting with advantages superior to those which he 
" enjoyed in France. His claims are founded upon his hav- 
" ing been desirous of being useful to England, and having 
" brought correct informations about the coasts, frontiers, 
" and strong places of the enemy, the result of twenty years 
" of constant application." 

The memorialist attaches no value to rank but that he 
may be useful. On his arrival he solicited to be employed 
as secretary or aid-de-camp to Lord Wellington, and he 
dares to flatter himself that he should not have proved abso- 
solutely useless to that commander for the conducting of 
offensive operations. Let it not be imagined that he. is 
any ways dissatisfied in consequence of the unpleasant situa- 
tion in which he has hitherto been placed, no doubt from 
some misunderstanding; the English government is too 
great to leave in a stile of comparative misery the same man 
who has sacrificed every thing to impart England the real 
means of preventing for ever the restoration of the French 
navy, of seizing the principal strong holds of the enemy, 
who has given so important informations about the ex- 
change of prisoners, the French armies of Spain and Portu- 
gal, as well as about the facility of getting possession of the 
Mauritius, (Isle de France.) 

The General Sarrazin testifies his regrets at having been 
under the necessity of mentioning several persons from 
whom he has received marks of politeness, and he hopea 
that they will entirely excuse him when they consider the 
motives by which he has been prompted,— the justification 
of his conduct and the welfare of his family. 

The memorialist respectfully submits his case to the com- 
petent authorities, in the hope that he shall soon be favour- 
ed with a final determination about his fate, and he shall 
ever pray, &c. &c. &c. 

GENERAL SARRAZIN. 

London, 1st of July, 181 1. 
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No. 1. 

ISth of June, 1810. 

Mr. Hamilton presents his best compliments to General 
Sarrazin, and has just heard from the Marquis of Wellesley 
that being obliged to go to the King's levee this afternoon, 
he cannot have the pleasure of seeing the general at the time 
appointed by Mr. Hamilton. Lord Wellesley requests the 
general to call upon him at one o'clock to-morrow, the 
14th instant 

To General Sarrazin* 

No. 2, 

IQth of June, 1910. 
Mr. Croker, secretary to the admiralty, presents his com- 
pliments to General Sarrazin, and solicits the favour of his 
company to breakfast to-morrow morning at half past nine 
o'clock. 

To General Sarrazin. 

No. 3. 

Saturday, June SOth, 1 3 10. 
Mr. Hamilton presents his compliments to General Sarra- 
zin, and returns him his thanks for the interesting notices 
which he has. had the goodness to send him. Mr. H. solicits 
the honour of the general's company at breakfast to-mor- 
row morning at ten o'clock. 
To General Sarrazin. 

No. 4. 

Sir, Downing Street, 26</* of July, 1810. 

I hasten to answer your note of this day, which I have 
laid without delay before Lord Liverpool, and I am commis- 
sioned to propose to you, in his lordship's name, to call at 
the war office on Tuesday next, at one o'clock, P. M, 
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Lord Liverpool is extremely sorry that some particular 
business, which obliges him to pass a few days in the coun- 
try, renders it impossible for him to fix an earlier day for 
the pleasure of receiving you. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Signed J. W. BUN BURY. 

To General Sarrazin. 

No. 5. 

Sept. 3, 1810. 

I have the honour of returning you your notes upon the 
new Prince of Sweden, and upon the Last Sighs of the 
Argus. I have no observation to make, except that they, 
both appear worthy of your talents and information, and 
that they can have but a good effect if they are published. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. HAMILTON. 

To General Sarrazin. 

* 

No. 6. 

Sir, October 3, 1810. 

The letter which you have this day published in the 
Times appears to me so well calculated to do good in the 
peninsula, the present theatre of a war in which we take so 
much interest, that I am induced to solicit you to get five 
hundred copies printed in French to be distributed in Spain 
and Portugal. 

If you approve of this idea, have the goodness to send 
them to me to the foreign office in the same way as the 
letter to Buonaparte. 

Believe me, my dear general, sincerely at your command, 

W. HAMILTON. 

P. S. I Reckon upon the pleasure of your company at din- 
ner on Sunday next, at my house in Castle Street, at half 
past six. W. H. 
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1*4. , 

No. 7. 

'* . v ' 75, WeWeck Street* October 3, irio. 

My dear general, bravissimo ! the philipic is powerful, 
and the raisonment eminently skilful. Ca ira and to the 
heart of Buonaparte. His Moniteur has too long trium- 
phantly insulted truth and good sense by the daring impu- 
dence of its falsehoods and the flippancy of its remarks. 
Ten thousand men could not do more good than ten such 
tirades. His vanity is acutely sensible, and if he is goaded 
he will in rage commit some extravagance to irritate man- 
kind more against him. Thank God that the Moniteur has 
now invited the settlement of the hornet nest, vis a vis, and 
that its sallies can no longer be made with impunity. 

Pray come on Sunday, and believe me very truly 

Yours, R. W. 

To General Sarrazin, 

No. 8. 

Sir, Admiralty* December 3<f, 1810. 

I; beg leave to return you my thanks for the honour you 
have done me, by sending me the portrait of General Kle- 
ber. I gladly accept this tribute to the memory of a dis- 
tinguished individual. 

With respect to the decision of government about you, I 
am afraid it is not in my power to have any influence; the 
naval department has no connection with that which is to 
decide upon this subject If I should, however, meet with 
any opportunity of being useful to you, I beg you will be 
convinced, that it shall not be lost, and that I shall have 
great pleasure in rendering you every good office that is in 
my power. I have the honour, &c. &c. 

S. W. CROKER. 

* 

To General Sarrazin. 
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No. 9. 

Foreign Office, December «6M, 1810. 

My dear Gene&al, 

May I beg the favour of you to give me a memorandum 
of the different rates of pay of officers, &c. in the several 
departments of the French army. I beg your pardon for 
troubling you on Buch a subject, but I know of none so capa- 
ble of affording me such correct and satisfactory information 
on this as on other more important military points. Believe 
rne^ my dear general, very truly yours. 

W.HAMILTON. 

— x No. 10. 

My dear General, January Uth> 181 1. 

I return you a thousand thanks for the copy of the Con- 
fession which you have just sent me. I shall read it once 
more with increased pleasure, and I see with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction that you have omitted the passages which the ad- 
miral and your humble servant took the liberty to criticise. 

Be so good as to favour me with your notes about Jour- 
dan, Soult, Victor, and Mortier. I shall return them to you 
in three or four days, and I can engage that they shall not 
be abused. I subscribe myself, my dear general, your, &c. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

To General Sarrazin, 

• • • 

♦ • • • . ■ t 

No. 11. 

Lord Wellesley has had the honour to receive General 
SarraznTs note of the 15th instant, and returns many thanks 
for the work which accompanied it. 

Apsley House, January 25th, 1811. 
To General Sarrazin. 

E • 
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Account of the sums due to the underwritten by the En- 
glish Government on the 1st of April* 1811. 

1. Pay for the last seven months of the year £ s» 

1810, at the rate of £3000 a-y ear 1750 0 

2. For the first three months of 1811 - 750 0 

3. For books and pamphlets - 1150 5 

4. Indemnity for effects lost at Boulogne 10,000 0 

5. For notes and plans - - 50,000 0 



63,656 5 



Cash received 1,750 0 



£61,906 5 

Conformable to the account sent into the foreign office, 
London, the 1st of April, 1811* 

General SARRAZIN. 

No. 13. 

Palace, Waterford, April 16, 1811. 

Mon General, 
Your letter has just reached me, and I take the opportu- 
nity of a special messenger going to London, to thank you 
for the honour you do me in remembering me and my fa* 
mily. In return I should be happy to show any marks of 
attention and kindness to General Sarrazin, from whom I ex- 
perienced all the politeness while I was in his power. Be 
assured, Sir, this favourable disposition towards you is not 
lessened by the news, that you are come to offer your ser- 
vices to the British government, which I hope our ministry 
may find occasion to employ, though prudence for a time 
may demand stronger proof than bare promise. My family 
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beg to join me in grateful remembrance to General Sarrazin 
and good Wishes for a favourable change in his fortune. 1 
remain with respect, Sir, your most obedient faithful ser- 
vant, JOSEPH WATERFORD, &c. 

To Cenetal Sarrazin. 

No. 14. 

Sik, London, the 4th of May, 1811. 

I pray you will excuse me if I decline the honour of vi- 
siting you till government has decided concerning me. 

I repeat to you the regret that I feel in not being able 
to comply with your demand in giving a written order for 
the delivery of my Memorial. , If there be any thing libel- 
lous in it, the law will do justice The 

persons whom I mention are thoroughly convinced of the 
justice of my claims, and since their testimonies are of 
greatest effect in supporting them, they cannot be offended 
with me for availing myself of their influence, agreeably to 
the relations which really existed between us. I owe every 
thing to my wife and child, and I should be very culpable, 
were I not to promote their interests by all the proper 
means in my power. . . 

■ « 

I beg you will accept of some pamphlets, which I have 
published. since my arrival in London. I hope you will 
read with satisfaction that part which is an answer to the 
notes in the Moniteur respecting you. 

I have the honour, &c. 

General SARRAZIN. 

To Colonel Mackenzie. 

» 

No. 15. 

Sir, May the 9th, 1811. 

Mr. Pannier has been desired from the home department 
to call upon you respecting the Memorial, which I under- 
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stand has been printed by your direction, and which yon 

have this morning ordered him to deliver to your servant, 

with a view, I presume, to publish it 

I take the liberty earnestly to recommend you to wait 

till you have an opportunity of seeing me, before you de- 

termine on so imprudent and improper a step. 

I am, Sir, your obedient, &c 

WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
To General Sarrazm, , 

No. 16. 

Mr. Hamilton presents his compliments to General Sar- 
razin, and not having found him at home when he called in 
Frith Street between two and three this morning, he desires 
then the general between the hours of twelve and one at the 
foreign office, Downing Street, on Monday next. 

Mr. Hamilton has called at Mr. Pannier's, and has de~ 
sired Mr. Pannier not to deliver any of the copies of the 
Memorial, until this interview shall have taken place. 

Foreign Office, Downing Street, May 11, 1811. 
To General Sarrazin. 

Mr. Hamilton is very much surprised that General Sarra- 
zin has not called upon him in consequence of his note of 
the 9th. 

No. 17. 

London, May the I4tf, 1811. 
In consequence of our interview of yesterday, in which 
you acquainted me with the intentions of the Marquis of 
Wellesley towards me, and wishing to give to the English 
government a new proof of my concern to fulfil their views, 
I have the honour to send you, Sir, the whole edition of 
my Memorial, with which you may do as you please, in re- 
serving my rights of claiming towards whom they may be 
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justly 6 directed, should the case so happen by the prolonga- 
tion of the state of uncertainty and misery to which I am 

reduced since my arrival in England 

Concerning the opinion you expressed me towards my 
counsellor, I assure you, he possesses the most wise princi- 
ples. I had fully determined not to have interview any 
where till the government should have made a decision on 
my account. Mr. Clifford dissuaded me, saying that it was 
my duty to go and see you, and that I should be in the 
•wrong to struggle against government. I thought i^-was 
my duty to impart to you that circumstance, that you 
may be forewarned against the reports towards this worthy 
counsellor. I am, Sir, &c. 

General SARRAZIN. 

No. 18. 

My Lord, London, the 25th of May, 1 81 1. 

Expecting with confidence the decision which Mr. Ha- 
milton has promised me it would soon be taken respecting 
me, I believe it is my duty to impart to your excellency 
some ideas occasioned by circumstances. 

I take the liberty to beg your excellency to order to be 
paid to me what is due for books and pamphlets, delivered at 
the foreign office at the same price they are sold to the pub- 
lic. 

My plan of offensive operations for the peninsula, and 
that for the defence of Sicily, will be finished to-day or to- 
morrow at latest. Their value shall be calculated with the 
price of the other plans, and I shall deliver them both at 
Mr. Hamilton's office as soon as I shall be paid the sum 
relating to the above-mentioned article. 

I am, with the most profound respect, &c. 

Geueral SARRAZIN, 

To the Marquis of Welksley. 
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No. 19. 

Mt Loud, London, the I Ho/ June 1 1811. 

I have the honour to send your excellency the statement 
of what is due to me by the English government Mr. Ha* 
mil ton gave me on the 28th of May a check for .£300, which 
he said was in full for books and pamphlets furnished, 
amounting to the sum of 1156/. 5*., not comprising the 500 
copies of the Memorial, delivered on the 15th of May, 
amounting to 62/. 10*. to be added, which makes in all 
1218/. 15s. I take the liberty of requesting your excellency 
to order me a check for 918/. 15*. to complete what is due 
to me for the said articles, as I propose to send a part of it 
to my family on whose account I am under very alarming 
apprehensions, not having heard of them since my arrival in 
England. 

I believe also it my duty to send your excellency the ac- 
count of the sums due to me as my pension and for my notes 
and plans. 

As the pension of i?3000 a-year is only equivalent to what 
I received in France, and to what I may receive in another 
country, I hope your excellency will have the goodness to 
give me an assurance, in writing, of an adequate treatment 
and for life, considering myself as indebted for that sum 
towards my wife and child. Give me leave to observe to 
your excellency, that I shall consider myself as entitled to 
receive annually the said sum, until it shall please govern- 
ment to grant me the passport which I asked nearly a year 
ago of Mr. Hamilton, in his official capacity, for the United 
States of America. 

I am, with the most profound respect, &c. 

General SARRAZIN. 

To Ike Marquit of WtlUilty. 
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No. 20. 

Account of the Bums due to the underwritten by the English 
government on the 1st of June, 1811. £ s , 
1. A pension for the first five months of 1811 1£50 0 
S. Remaining due for books and pamphlets ft 18 15 

3. Indemnity for effects lost at Boulogne 10,000 0 

4. For notes and plans - 50,000 0 

J ; £Q9,\m 15 

Conformable to the account sent into the foreign office; 
London, the 1st of June, 1811. 

General SARRAZUS, : 

■ • • . ■ , Np. 21. 

London* June the 181 K 

It is to day a year, Sir, that I live without fixed pay* 
ment, and,, nevertheless, I have done all what was possible, 
to render better that part of my political existence, , ,,, 

1 write again to his excellency the Marquis of Wellesley* 
of whom I confidently hope to receive a written decision, 
that I shalt be treated as I flatter myself to have deserved 
it, or to receive a passport for another country. > 

I was not at the banker's for the 300 pounds, wishing tq 
receiye altogether all what is due to me for books ancl 
pamphlets. You are well convinced that ,£300 cannot be 
enough instead of 1218/. 15*. I have wife and child,— -I> 
must think of them,, or 1 should be no longer a man of hp^ 
nour. I only bring the Memorial to 62/, 10*. which with 
1156/. 5*. of the other furnitures, make a sum of i$l$/.< 15*> 

I have the honour, &c» i 

General SARRAZIN. 

This letter concludes with some remarks on the war in 
the peninsula, and some reasons for wishing to be employed 
there. 
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ACCOUNT 

• ♦ ■ 

Of Informations, Notes, and Plans, given to the Go- 
vernment, since my Arrival in England, on the 10/A 
of June, 1810, till the 1st of July, 1811. 

, 1, From the 10th to the 27th of June, sent several letters 
and memorials, with eighty-four official documents, amongst 
which was my brevet of general, with the signatures of Buo- 
naparte, Maret, and Berthier, written with their own hands; 
had an audience of the Marquis of Wellesley upon political 
and military affairs on the Continent, and several interviews 
with Mr. Hamilton, respecting the interior situation of 
France, the state of it6 armies in Spain, the facility of tak- 
ing possession of the Mauritius (Isle de France,) the orga- 
nization of the Spanish patriots, and the measures to be pur- 
sued for the purpose of reinforcing the English army in the 
peninsula. 

2. In July sent to the foreign office twenty-one numbers 
of notes, relative to the coasts and frontiers of France; con- 
taining the best means of attacking Flushing, Breskens, 
Cadzand, Ghent, Blankenberg, Bruges, Ostend, Nieuport, 
Fumes, Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, Mons, Dunkirk, Cassel, 
Gravelines, Calais, Ambleteuse, Boulogne, Etaples, Mon- 
treuil, Saint Valery, Abbeville, Dieppe, Fecamp, le Havre, 
Rouen, Amiens, Beauvais, Paris, Versailles, Honfleur, 
Caen, Granville, St Malo, Isle de Baz, Morlaix, Roskof, St. 
Pol de Leon, Brest, Quimper, Vannes, Nantes, Larochelle, 
Rochefort, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Marseille, Toulon, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Naples, Salerne, Brindisi, Bari, Barletta, Ancorie, 
Venice, and Trieste, with observations concerning Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar. Iu the two last numbers are contained the. 
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best organization of an army of two hundred thousand men; 
and the most favourable points where France is most vul- 
nerable on the frontiers of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the 
Rhine; with plans of attack, according to the opinion of 
Buonaparte and Kleber. 

. 3; Id August, September, and October, sent to the fo- 
reign office.at various times,a hundred and fifteen biographi- 
cal notes of the first volume, and read the most interesting 
of the second published a Letter to Buonaparte, of which 
five hundred copies were delivered at the foreign otfice;— » 
several other publications were inserted in the Times, in an- 
swer to the .notes of the Moniteur ; — five hundred copies of 
the reflections upon the notes of the Moniteur, of the 14th 
of September, were asked by Mr. Hamilton, and delivered 
at the foreign Office. 

' 4. In November and December, sent several plans for the 
attack of the coasts of France and the defence of Russia 
against Buonaparte, the Confession* of Buonaparte to the 
Abbe Maury in manuscript and reflections upon the notes 
of the Moniteur against Cplonel Mackenzie ; these two 
works were printed and published by the formal invitation 
of the ministry* Published also upon the affairs of the pe- 
ninsula a Letter, signed a Veteran, which appeared in the 
Times of the 97th of December ; — sent to the. foreign office 
three hundred copies of the Reflections above mentioned. 

5. In January and February, 1811, sent to the foreign, of- 
fice eight hundred copies of the Confession of Buonaparte, 
with eleven hundred copies of the three pamphlets already 
mentioned, and biographical notes of Generals Soult, Jour- 
dan, Mortier, and Victor, which were asked by Mr. Hamil- 
ton's letter, No. 10. .. . 

6. In March, April, and May, published in the Times re- 

• 

* Since the publication of that work, Buonaparte and his ministers have 
been entirely silent respecting the invasion of England, because the im- 
possibility of such an operation is there mathematically demonstrated. 

F 
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flections upon the notes of the Moniteur of the 26th Febru- 
ary, sent to the foreign office political and military notes, 
five hundred copies of a memorial asked by the government, 
and offered two plans for the military operations in the pe- 
ninsula and Sicily. 

7. Sent to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent the two 
above-mentioned plans, on the 1st of June ; in the same 
month published in the Times the biographical note of Ge- 
neral Victor, and observations upon the speech of Buona- 
parte to the legislative body. 

8. Sent also to the foreign office, at various times, the 
map of Paris' and its environs, by Cassini; that of le Havre, 
and the mouth of the river Seine, by the same author, and 
that of Naples, by Rizzi Zanoni, executed in the most per- 
fect manner; — communicated the plan of Buonaparte for 
invading England, should he succeed to become master of 
the ocean, and noted the proposed, real, and false attacks;— 
deposited at the foreign office the great eagle of legion of 
honour, instituted by Buonaparte. 

N. B. The memorialist has besides, plans respecting Swe- 
den, America^ Turkey, Holland, Denmark, Germany, and 
Italy. He is now occupied upon defensive plans for Eng- 
land against France, and for Scotland against the northern 
powers; he is in possession of some special manoeuvres, 
which cannot be found in books, principally for infantry 
against cavalry, and vice versa. He has often offered his 
services in order to teach them to some officers, which may 
afterwards be demonstrated to the troops. He possesses 
also, as an experienced engineer, informations which in 
France are never communicated but to the corps of engi- 
neers, for permanent and temporary fortification. He re- 
peats his entreaties on those accounts, and he will be happy 
if he may be further useful to England. 

FINIS. 



Erratum: — In page 11, line 11, after sterling a-year, add which pension 
the marquis can, withdraw ai pleasure, 

G. Davidson, Printer, 
Old BoBwell Court, London. 



• SUPPLEMENT 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION 

OF THE MEMORIAL OF GENERAL SARRAZIN. 

Extract of the Eighth Oration against Buonaparte, published in the Timet* 

t i — 

- 

(13.) " Marine. We have lost," Ac. 

YOU have lost Guadaloupe and the Isle of France* through your negligence. 
There was no necessity for sending out your squadrons of ships of the line. You 
nave got frigates that sail very well. Ten were sufficient to carry 3,000 men to 
General Decaen, who with this reinforcement, and some money, would have held out 
for a long time. Your friends the Americans would have undertaken to supply him 
with wine and flour. The pleasures of your marriage have quite turned your brain. 
Your ministers have imitated you, and you have had immense losses. Were vou to 
lay under contribution all Europe, England excepted, to get sailors, you would only 
have in your hundred and fifty ships so many lielcpoles of Demetrius, or unwieldy 
machines, which the skill of the English seamen will know how to capture almost 
without a battle. You have at this moment forty vessels of the line, with very bad 
crews. England has two hundred, that is, ten times more than is necessary to take all 
jour's. A British squadron of twenty sail would consider itself as dishonoured should 
it not succeed in destroying or taking your forty wagons. This superiority has been 
iocontestably proved to the world by the triumph of Trafalgar, where the immortal 
Nelson destroyed your fleet although exceedingly more numerous than that of the 
English. So much for your navy ; you must be quite convinced of its nonentity, past, 
present, and to come. 

1 was pleased at seeing the scolding you gave Murat, king of Naples, for not having 
kept the treaties by which he was to have six ships of the line ana six frigates. Had 
you, in your speech to the legislative body, premonished'Murat on this head, you 
would have been applauded, and your aid-de-camp would have appeared culpable i but 
don't you think it contrary to the respect due to royalty, that one of your Ministers 
should allow himself to charge a crowned head with negligence, and this even in the 
presence of the representatives of the whole of France F This sally of Mr. M on tali vet 
wnot his first essay. Observe, he was not afraid, in his speech of the I2lh of De- 
cember, 1809, to the Legislative Body, lo speak thus of (he Arch -Duke Ferdinand: — 
" A young Austrian Prince, the same who commanded at Ulm, iu 1805, as arrogant 
" as ignorant of the art of war; with 40,000 men, he only knew how to get beaten, 
" by Prince Joseph Poniatowsky, who commanded 13,000, &c." These invectives 
were uttered two months after the peace of Vienna, signed the 14th of October, 1809. 
That you should have treated the Arch-duke John, your present uncle, as the lowest 
of men, since, after the most bitter reproaches, you tell him, " that he is not even 
worthy of the name of soldier " (12th bulletin, Ebersdorf, May 26, 1809,)— *uch want 
of decency is attributable to your rage at having been beaten at Essling, and to the 
war which then raged in all its fury ; but it is very difficult, not to say impossible, to 
excuse in Montalivct, this attack, in a time of peace, on a prince, whose bravery, 
military talents, and devotion to honour and to his sovereign, are deserving the 
highest praise. As for Mural, he may, to be revenged of your minister, request his 
dismission, but in vain ; you despise his representations. He was more than fortunate 
in marrying your sister, (he sole cause of his elevation. Depend upon it, be will do 
nothing but mischief for you, so long as you trust him at a distance from you. Your 
•ister Caroline is much better able than he to manage the kingdom of Italy. 
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(14.) *'War. In one year, &c." 

The Russian and Austrian armies performed wonders, in order to subdue Italy, and 
pet possession of the strong towns. Nothing, in fact, can be more brilliant than the 
victories of Suwarof, Melas, Kray, &c. In a single day, through the victory of Ma- 
reflgo, you re-conquered nearly the whole of Italy, which had cost the Emperors Paul 
and Francis the flower of their troops. All the sacrifices you are making in Spain will 
have the same result. Italy was called the grave of the French. Spain is already 
looked upon as their cemetery. It is even asserted, that your soldiers style that ill- 
fated countrv the imperial slaughter-house. Every sJ rone town which you have taken 
possession of by shedding torrents of blood, will be freely given up to the Spaniards, 
and the garrisons sent back to France with every attention due to bravery and mis- 
fortune. Such are the generous principles instilled into the Spaniards by those very 
English whom you are for ever insulting ; so much so, as to charge them with being of 
a ferocious disposition. (See, in The Times of the 1 6th of January, 1811, Notea of the 
Moniteur upou the letter of a Veteran.) Compare this loyal behaviour with the 
massacres of Madrid, Saragossa, Tarragona. 

The population of England, you experience it daily, is sufficient to block you up in 
your 1,500 leagues of coast, and for the preservation of order in her immense pos- 
sessions in the old and new world. It is long since known that your land forces are 
superior in numbers; but with equal forces, yon have been convinced in several pitched 
battles, that the English beat those famous conquerors of Austerlitz, Jena, and Fried- 
land. 

You have not eight hundred thousand men ; you have four hundred thousand, of 
whom one hundred and fifty thousand are in Spain, one hundred and fifty thousand in 
the depots or on the coasts of France, and the remainder in Germany and Italy. Be- 
sides these, you have one hundred thousand confederates. Thus you have only three 
hundred thousand troops in a state to appear on the field of battle against Hussia, 
Prussia, Austria, Turkey, and England, who can attack you with twelve hundred 
thousand good troops. In the calculation of your forces, I include the one hundred 
and twenty thousand conscripts you have juit levied. It is easy to foresee the result 
of such a struggle, allowing it to be well planned and well conducted. I think, with 
reason, that your rights would soon be reduced to their true standard, and that Europe 
would recover in less than a year a general peace, for which all Governments appear 
so ardent in words, while all their actions tend to place it at a distance, to the mis- 
fortune of mankind. 

According to you, it should seem that England was reduced to her last peony[; 
whereas you are convinced she is possessed of immense treasures. Among these there 
is one in particular — the confidence of the public, which constitutes the strength of the 
Sovereign, who reigns agreeably to the Jaws. Make a loau of only one hundred 
millions, and you will easily perceive by the discontent of the French, and by their flat 
refusal, which of the two states approaches nearest to bankruptcy. France cannot 
remain ten years without losing her influence over the other powers of the Continent, 
who are on the eve of declaring war against yon, while England can preserve all her 
splendour during a much longer period. 

Yen have, within the last four years, lost in Spain, either by disease or in battle, two 
hundred thousand of your best troops. Do you think, that if Soult had had at the 
battle of Albuera, the same soldiers who at Austerlitz drove the centre of the Russian 
army from the heights of Pratzen — I say, do you think that he would not have pushed 
on to Badajoz, and forced General Beresford to repass the Guadiana? He was obliged 
to maintain a running fight, and fall back on Llerena ; because his army, which was 
made up of a great many conscripts, and which had been cut up, would have beeu 
utterly destroyed by a fresh attack. Don't deceive yourself : you have none left of 
your old soldiers of the army of Italy; vou have lost them in the expeditions of 
Egypt, Syria, and Santo Domingo, and in your campaigns in Germany : and Spain 
has devoured nearly all those who had got inured to war in fighting with the powers 
of the north of Europe. Your armies frighten those only who are not acquainted with 
them. 

Who could have expected to see the man who respects no treaty, and who has no 
law -but the interest or his ambition,— who could have expected to see you, who are 
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that very man, demand and prepare a guarantee for the maintenance of peace ? It i* 
evident that what you suppose tne English capable of, you would do yourself were you 
in their place, and this is what makes all peace impossible. 

Do you wish for a positive assurance o1 the pacific intentions and good faith of Eng- 
land ? Restore France to the Bourbons, and retire into Italy. You will see a general 
peace instantly made ; all its conditions will be scrupulously observed : whereas with 
you, a peace would serve you as a club to crush the only power that ha* bridled your 
ambition. You tell us the Continent wishes for peace;— so does England. Let the 
Continental Powers imitate England; let them tight 3011 till the last extremity; let the 
French at length open their eyes to their true interests; let them concur with the 
universe in delivering themselves from your tyranny, and peace will soon crown the 
union of so many generous efforts. 

You did not like to conclude the article " War" without speaking of the pamphlets 
which English liberty allows to be published in order to have you exposed to the whole 
Universe. The effect of these publications, far from tending, as you assert, to stupify 
the people of Great Britain, only serves to encourage them to redouble their exertionp 
to resist you, to fight you, and annihilate you. On the contrary you ought to render 
thanks to God that you have sometimes the inestimable blessing of having the opinion 
of mankind frankly placed before your eyes. Reflect ou the truths that are freely 
told you. You will perhaps find it \our interest to profit by them, in order to avert 
from your head the just vengeance 01 men, and the terrible curse of heaven. 

(16.) "Thus, Gentlemen," Sec. 

Your Minister, Montalivet, should have given us the analysis of those existing cir- 
cumstances which presage so happy and glorious a futurity. If you persist in your 
plan of conquering the seas, you will infallibly be assimilated to the Emperor Caligula, 
who, in order to build a bridge over the Mediterranean, seized cn all the vessels 
destined to convey provisions to Rome, and thus occasioned a great famine there. 
Perhaps Montalivet, a prophet of your own stamp, may discover some traits of analogy 
between the adoration of the wise men, and the step taken by the Legislative Body in 
presenting the King of Rome in his cradle with the respect, love, and fidelity of the 
fifty millions of souls who compose the grand empire. For my part, 1 resemble that 
Gaul who laughed heartily on seeing Caligula counterfeit Jupiter, and ireat his horse 
Ineitalus like a great man. The tyrant, who perceived it, asked the Gaul wiiat be 
thought of him. " I think," answered the tatter, " that you arc a great fooiV The 
annals of the world do not exhibit an instance of a madness similar to your s ; and it 
cao only be compared to Caligula's, or still more to the degradation of t hat vile flatterer 
Montesquieu, who in making to the Legislative Body the sidy proposal of his intention 
towards your boy, was understood to do nothing more than transmit your absolute 
commands. Where, then, are we to look for that brilliant futurity which is promised 
to France? Without commerce — without a navy — an army made up of three parts of 
Conscripts —the war with Spain and England— on the eve of being delivered to ajl the 
horrors of religious troubles — cxcommuuicatcd by the Holy Pontiff ever since the 10th 
of May, 1809 — threatened in every quarter on her coasts and on her f rontiers by nu- 
merous and well-disciplined armies, and by the formidable English navy — her popula- 
tion dragged from the labours of agriculture, to go and butcher the Spaniards — tlie 
sources of her principal revenues either shut up or exhausted — a military Goverument 
— and a system of etpionnage which constitutes a despotism much more to be dreaded 
than that of the incendiary and parricide Nero; in fine, an impossibility of remedying 
so many evils so long as trance shall he ruled by you — you whom nature appears to 
have created only to shew to the world how far she could extend her powers towards 
evil—such is the basis of the brilliant futurity of France ! — Dreadful situation 1 in 
which weakness and corruption have placed the finest kingdom in the world. 

Amidst so many disasters, there is, 1 confess, a powerful motive which for a moment 
arrests the sword ready to avenge humanity for your horrible crimes. The august 
Princess, whom the force of events has compelled to give you her hand, inspires the 
greatest concern both in France and in all Europe : her courage in sacrificing herself 
'or tire happiness of her family, or rather, to calm the panic terror of Austria, wi(l 
ever make her. deserving the gratitude and admiration of both empires. Y<ou cannot 
disapprove of my repeating the candid eulogy passed on Maria Louisa by the heads of 
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the sisterhood of fishwomen of Boulogne, after they had offered her the finest produce 
of their fishing, on the 25th of May, 1810; "0 what a pity it is," exclaimed those 
good people, when going out, " that a Princess so amiable, so haudsome, and so 
pretty, should have been given as a wife to that ugly ape of a Buonaparte V* Such is the 
opinion of all France ; therefore you have to attribute to the Arch-duchess alone those 
acclamations which must have appeared to you more cordial aud animated than in 
your former tours. 

17. To-morrow it will be a year since I published an answer to the infamous report 
that you had forced General Clarke, minister at war, to fabricate against me. In it you 
caused truth to be violated in the most atrocious manner, while I replied to you with 
my usual frankness. If I have told you unwelcome and galling truths, you have only 
to blame yourself; had you not made the first attack with falsehoods, I should have 
observed the most profound silence. 1 despised the observations of your defenders on 
your confession to the abbe Maury and my other pamphlets, because they have been 
so stupid as alternately to represent me as your panegyrist and your accuser. They 
would have wished that I had represented you as a clown, without genius, instruction, 
and courage, that the public might put no confidence in any thing 1 asserted. My 
love of truth has directed my course. In all that 1 have said and written, 1 have done 
Tou justice, both in good and in bad ; but there is one very important discovery that I 
nave made since ray arrival in London ; that is, your taleut for paralysing, through po- 
litical measures, those means your adversaries have of successfully combating you. It 
is not Vandamrae that prevented the destruction of your flotilla at Boulogne, nor the 
attack of the coast between the Scheldt and the Seine ; it is you, it is not Massena, who 
took Almeida, in 1810; it was you, it was not Soult, who destroyed Laroraana's corps, 
on the Gebora, the 19th of February, 1811 ; it was not Soult who took Badajoz, the 
11th of March, and who caused the siege of that town to be raised the 17th of June — 
it was you ; it was you also, and not Suchet, who have taken Tortosa and Tarragona ; 
it is you, in fine, and not your lieutenants, who have killed, wounded, or taken an 
hundred thousand Spaniards, English, and Portuguese, from the 1st of July, 1810, to 
the 1st of July, 1811. If on my arrival in England, in June, 1810, Lord Wellington 
had been reinforced, Almeida would not have been taken, and Portugal, would not have 
been laid waste ; Massena would have been exterminated, perhaps, under the walls of 
Almeida, and most certainly at the battle of Busaco. Had Romaua's corps been kept 
in the lines of Torres Vedras, instead of being sent to relieve Badajoz ; and had ten 
thousand English been sent off by sea to operate with the garrison of Cadiz, Soult 
would not have gained the battle of the Gebora, and he would have been obliged to 
raise the siege of Badajoz, to fly to the relief of Victor: those ten thousand English, 
after having raised the blockade of Cadiz, might have been sent to Tarragona to de? 
liver Tortosa. Is it not evident that the array of Suchet would have been destroyed— 
that those two important places would have been preserved— and that the expedition 
which should have gone from Lisbon, in the beginning of December, 181 U, would 
have rejoined Lord Wellington's array in the beginning of February, 1811 ? 

In my political and military notes* of the 23d ot March, sent to the Marquis 
Welleslev,! foreboded the junction of the army of Portugal with Soult's, and I recom-i 
mended it should be prevented at any rate. 1 pointed out the positions to attain that 
end. I deprecated the siege of Badajoz ; 1 advised it to be blockaded ; I affirmed that 
Soult would never let Badajoz be taken, as it is the double key of Portugal and of Spain, 
from its position on the Guadiana ; and I repeatedly urged the organization ot the 
Spaniards. You have succeeded by intriguers and flatterers, in your pay, to prevail on 
the persons that approach the Marquis of Wellesley to mistrust me as being either your 
emissary, or a foolish fellow, or an ignoramus. You have indeed completely succeeded 
in it, especially since f asked payment for my notes and plans: and you must attribute 
your success to the adroitness ot your spies, rather than to the skill ef General Soult. 

I console myself for the past in the hopes of better times. Let us hope that your 
enemies, made cautious by events, will place more confidence in an officer who has 
learned the art of war with Kleber, with Moreau, and with yourself. The Polish 
lancers would never have broken through the English foot at Albuera, had they been 
only for a single month instructed in my principles of the square against cavalry. You) 
recollect the sham-fight made near Versailles, the 22d of October, 1800; you attackaj 
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my grenadier* several times with the "whole of your cavalry guard, and you were per- 
fectly pleased with their manoeuvres in square, though they had not been yet a month 
under ray orders. What was then done, I had put in practice in 1196, at the battle of 
Wurtzbourg, against the Austrian General Merfeld, who could never break my square, 
although he attacked me with the same cavalry with which he had a few days before 
cut down and destroyed General Ney's column in the environs of Amberg. General 
Macdonald can tell you how I stormed, in 1199, the towns of Casteliamare, Sorrento, 
and Modena : but all these quotations are needless to you. No one is better ac- 
quainted with me than you are. You have mistrusted me ; you were in the wrong : 
hadyou named me General of Division, as you had promised me you would three days 
before the 18th Brumaire, at the breakfast which was given to ail your family by Ge- 
neral Bernadotte, in his house at Mousseaux, you would have spared yourself all my 
pamphlets, which I am certain strike the deepest anguish into your soul, aud will end 
in your death ! 

You might also have charged me to make your reports to the Legislative Body, and 
you wouldhave had the satisfaction to have them more true, more elaborate, and 
much more exact as to the historical quotations. I have been blamed for having stated 
in my reflections, in The Time$, the 13th of December, 1810, that I only left France 
because you had not named me General of Division, instead of publishiug that it was 
owing only to your tyranny and your cruelties. Bred up to a' military life, 1 have 
troubled my head very little about politics ; I have always had a full persuasion that a 
good soldier ought to serve his Government faithfully, without making it his business 
to scrutinize its conduct in the other departments of the public administration. I 
therefore freely confess, that 1 left you in order to revenge myself for your injustice 
towards me, and in the hope of bettering my situation and that of my family, by fur- 
nishing the English Government with your own plans aud my meaus of execution, 
which I thought would have brought me great advantages. 

Deceived in my expectations, by a fatality which 1 have every reason to believe you 
are the author of, be well assured that my thirst for revenge wifi but increase with all 
these crosses ; and that sooner or later, 1 will make you experience, otherwise than by 
pamphlets, that 1 am the worthy pupil, and the zealous avenger, of the illustrious 
Kleber. Tell us, then, General Buonaparte, why you have not published the report 
that you must have received from Mr. Devillier, General Commissary for the police, 
relating to my departure ? That is another of your barbarous combinations. Had you 
only inserted in your JHonifeur, the manoeuvres of the English brig of war, and the 
three English* fishing-boats near the mouth of the river Canche, on the 4th of June, 
from eleven o'clock in the forenoon, till three o'clock p. ro. which manoeuvres ceased 
to be problematical by my escape, it would have been impossible to deny the intelli- 
gence existing between me aud tne English cruizers; and instead of living in a state of 
humiliation and poverty, as I do, I should have enjoyed the most brilliant situation. 
But your unparalleled cruelty, which pursues me even in the same country where the 
rights of hospitality are so particularly observed — your cruelty, 1 say, would not have 
been satisfied, if 1 had been honourably received, as 1 flatter myself I d eservcd. The 
epoch of your existence shall occasion wonders in every respect ; indeed from the time 
that Roscillus the Roman general deserted the legionsof Cesar, down to the time of prince 
Eugene who quitted Lewis the 14th, we cannot find an instance of a general who de- 
serts the enemy and brings the most important plans, being put under arrests, refused 
not only admittance in the army according to his rank, but even deprived of a fixed 
and suitable treatment. When made prisoner in Ireland, 1 was received in London, 
allowed to lodge in an hotel, and treated with every kind of politeness. Such is the 
result of your perfidious plots, and of the intrigues of your spies ; but such is not the 
intention of the English, so celebrated for justice and generosity. 

I also think it incumbent on me to make known, on account of its originality, the 
reason which 1 presume, has prevented you from having me arrested, imprisoned, and 
shot: it is, because I was born on the 15th of August, 1110, day for day a year after 
you. As you are very superstitious, you were afraid that that persecution which was 
so very easy for you, would prove fetal to you, and you did not dare to get rid of me. 
' You are at this present day very sorry for it, but your regrets are quite useless : and 
•they will be still much greater, when 1 shall be employed, according to my talents, and 
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shall combat yon in the Spanish, Rmsifcn, ctr Turkish ranks. T am verj sorry thai ttfe 
ctn»om of the English army does not admit of eitfpldying any foreign general, and that 
H » he sole motive which has kept me in London in a Hate of inactivity for more thsfifc 
ye?*r past Wherever vou have enemies who will put their trtfst in me, then expect tb 
aeft me prove to you that I deserve the encomiums you have so often bestowed on ra€. 

B'li enough, and perhaps too much, on my own account : I return to Mr. Monfalivetja 
speech. I don't thiuk I cau better expose it for being so wholly ridiculous than oV 
rc'at ng the folhrwing anecdote. You certainly have read, that the great Arnauld 
being q uestioned as to the best means of forming a good style, answered, "Read Cicero* 
It was observed to him, that the question was hot how to write in Latin, but in French. 
" In that case," rejoined the Doctor, sharply, *• read Cicero. 1 * Should an ambitious 
officer appiy to Talleyrand, and ask what direction to follow in order to usurp his 
sovereign's throne, his answer would certainly be very plain : he would tell him, 
" fmilaic Buonaparte." But if it were observed to him, that it was repugnant to use 
violence against the legislative body — to exile the principal citizens — to assassinate the 
most able generals, and to murder a prince of the royal blood j that it would be ad- 
visable, if the same end could be gained, by hypocrisy, spies, and above all, a !ar«je 
share of quackery in representing as paterftaf the most despotic administration — in 
proclaiming as victories complete defeats, such as those of Essling, Busaco, and Bar- 
rosa — and by giving a glimpse of the most brilliant, but the most chimerical futurity 
—are you nut, General Buonapirte, thoroughly persuaded that the ex-bishop of Autun, 
now the dear husband of Madame Leg rand, and certainly the most cunning roan in 
Europe, yourself excepted, would exultingly exclaim, 41 Ah! my friend, imitate 
Buonaparte 

London, July SO, 1811. GENERAL SARRAZIN. 



To Mr. Reeves, under Secretary of State, Alien Office, 

Sift, 

I have the honour to return you the licence with which you favoured me 
a year ago. I ask not a renewal of it, as 1 am in daily expectation of a decision from the 
Marquis Wellesley, to whom I wrote several times either to be made a British subject, with 
my rank, or allowed a passport to go elsewhere to exercise my military profession, that I may 
honourably provide suitable necessaries for myself and my wife, who was born in tnglaud. 

lam, Sir, &c. 

London, Aug%*t 1,1811. GENERAL SARRAZIN. 

To hii Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

Sir, 

I lake the reapectul confidence to unite my sincere wishes with those of 
all the British Empire, that Providence may bestow on your Royal Highness ail the blessings 
of a long, happy, and glorious life. 

I am with the most profound respect, &e. 
London, August 12, 1811. GENERAL SARRAZIN. 

Alien Office, August 14, 1811. 

Mr. Reeves presents his compliments to General Sarrazin, and is sorry 
be can give him no information on the subject of the denization. Mr. Reeves did not delay 
in laying before the Secretary of State, Mr. Ryder, the General's letter, but it has produced 
no answer. 

To GENERAL SARRAZIN. 

To the Earl of Liverpool, Secretary of State for the War department. 

My Lord, . 

Although I have been deprived for more than a year of the honour of 
presenting to your lordship my personal respects, I take the liberty of sending to you copies 
of two letters which the Marquis Wellesley has left unanswered. 
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The end of my claims, my lord, is to obtain the same kind of treatment that would be 
granted at present to an Englishman who should have been appointed lieutenant-general ou 
the 8th of October 1798, the epoch of my exrhange as holding that rauk for Major-fit mral 
Harry Burrard, an ensign, one scrjeant, aud fire privates, as appears by the cartel, which is 
deposited at the foreigu office since my arrival in EngUnd, on the loth of June, mio. As a 
military man, I believe I ought t> have sooner applied to your lordship, as from your hi. to 
situation as well as by your distinguished character, you arc considered the soldier's proteo 
tor and friend. I washindred from taking this step, fearing to be importunate, but circum- 
stances oblige me to request from your lordship a decision upon ray fate, in order to oh taut 
either the above-mentioned treatment, or a passport to go elsewhere to exercise my military 
profession. < 

I must ohserve to your lordship,that from the time that Roscillus, a Roman general, desert- 
ed the legions of Caesar, to the time of the Prince Eugene, who quitted Lewis XIV to enter 
into the Austrian service, there is uo instance of any geueral having been treated as 1 have 
been, and it is to be added, that I was not only invited, hut even finally forced to come to 
England, by the English cruisers, who had endangered my safety by the indiscretion of their 
signals. 1 am with the most profound respect, &c. 

London, August 25, 18U. GENERAL SARRAZiN* 

Falmouth, August 25, 1811. 

My dear General, 

I depart to-day from this town for Rio de Janeiro, wheuce I shall con- 
tinue my route to Buenos Ayres. Nothing can be more satisfactory for my country thau to 
possess you in its bosom. The sooner you come, the soonc you shall hear the true expres- 
sions of our gratitude for the interest you take in the destiny of these provinces. The plan 
•f military organization with which you favoured me, will prove highly useful to our army. 
1 shall not fail to present it to our government in your name 

I pray yon will have the goodness to give me some details respecting your decision a')out 
your coming to our country. 1 warrant you in the name of my government its most ejjicad- 
mi protection, and the most distinguished reception from all the inhabitants. Farewell, my 
dear general, believe me your most sincere friend and most humhle servant, 

To General Sarrazin. , M. ANNiCETTO PAD1LLA. 

To Mr. Pad ilia, Deputy of the Junta of Buenos Ayres, 

London, Augv*t 31, 1811. 
I thank you, my dear Padilla, for your letter of the uSto of this month 
before your departure from England. I saw with pleasure that you were not angry with me. 
that ray faithful negro had refused to let you come up to my room. The same had happened 
with an ambassador of a crowned head. You will, 1 am sure, approve of my solitude, being 
acquainted, as you are, with my sincere wish to avoid the least suspicion of intrigue aud 
cabal. 

My wife is of English extraction. My departure from France was in the hope of bettering 
her fate. Should I not obtain the justice due to me, yonr offers shall be accepted. People 
perhaps will say that I am only the refuse of England. Well ! 1 say yet something more. 
You shall have only the refuse of the United States of America. Should the American govern- 
ment allow rae my rank, I will renounce every other design, because Madam Sarrazin will 
find in that country the same advantages as in England, with respect to language, habits, and 
the protestant religion. I must also inform you, that I shall depart for Buenos Ayres only 
after having received the approbation of the junta in tenting and for life. You know the pro- 
verb ; a scalded cat fears cold water ; or in English, a burnt child dreads the tire. 

The plan of organization which I gave you six months ago, wil', 1 hope, be advantageons 
for the regulation of your troops : be well assured, sir, that in whatever country 1 may be, 
when it cau be done consistent with my duty, I shall be happy in being useful to your govern- 
ment and personally agreeable to you. I entertain the most sincere wishes for your pros- 
perity, and I repeat what I have so often said in our conferences that the splendour of Buenos 
Ayres shall increase in proportion to your intimate concord with England, the supreme re- 
gulator of the political and commercial world. 1 am, dear Sir, &c. 

GENERAL SARRAZIN. 
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To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, I am far from concurring in opinion with the Spauish Generals with regard to the con* 
duct of Lord Wellington, when he determined to raise the siege of Badajos, in order to take 
a position npon the heights between Elvas and Fortalegre. Though the intercepted letter, the 
substance of which is pretended to be given in the last Freuch oiheial news from the army 
of Portugal, inserted in the Times of the 20th of August, dated at Paris, the 1 4th of the same 
month, appears to me a forgery of the Cabinet of the Tbuillei ie* ; yet it may be worth while 
to euter into some details 00 the subject to which it refers, which 1 beg you either to publish 
or suppress as you think proper. 

For two months, it is true, Badajoz had been besieged ; and had it been so for a whole 
year, would that have been a sufficient reason for exposing the allied army to complete de- 
struction ? Such was the terrible prospect presented by a battle on the left bank of the 
Guadiana, whether it took place at Albuera, or at auy point nearer to Badujoz j as I shall 
incoutestibly prove. I will grant that the two armies were equal in numbers, which 1 esti- 
mate at 60,000 men each ; but from the English army we must deduct 10,000 men, as neces- 
sary to keep in check the garrison of Badajoz during the battle, and protect the works of the 
siege.This service could have been entrusted ouly to troops that could be depended upon,w hich 
would have deprived Lord Wellington of a considerable part of the best of his infantry. His 
cavalry was much inferior in numbers to that of General Soult, who, as a skilful officer, would 
not have failed to derive great advantage from this superiority in a flat country like the en- 
virons of Alhruera. He would not have repeated the fault which he committed on the jGth 
of May, by persisting in attacking the English iufantry ; opposed to their front, he would 
have adopted the oblique order, while, with his Polish lancers, and the choice of his bat- 
talions, he would have fallen upon the Spanish columns. The affair of Niebla, where 300 
men sufficed to frustrate all their efforts, gives us the measure of the resistance which tbey 
would have opposed tdawarm and regular attack. The English, I say it with confidence, 
would not have been put to the rout ; but they would have been obliged to retreat under a 
destructive fire of artillery, and pursued by an euemy superior in infantry aud cavalry. The 
besieging artillery would have been lost, with the whole of the magazi ues. It iseveuto be 
presumed, that General Soult, with a select corps, would have severely harrassed the allied 
army on its passing the Guadiana. 

There is another consideration, not less powerful, which doubtless had weight with Lord 
Wellington. The union of the army of the South with that of Portugal, had at the moment 
converted the French iuto other sort of men. Two corps of that natiou forming a junction 
on the field of battle, would have endeavoured to surpass each other in temerity, and the 
carnage would have been frightful. General Soult would have neglected nothing to obtain a 
complete victory, for the purpose of inducing a belief in the success which he arrogated to 
himself in the battle of Albuera ; which action, after all that has been said of it, must to the 
impartial historian, still appear undecided. Six colours and five cannon lost ou the part of 
the English, do not at all prove that the enemy gained the battle. I would compare the 
armies to two vigorous pugilists, who, after inflicting on each other some deep and gashing 
wounds, mutually separate in a menacing attitude, without daring again to come to blows. 
Soult, will, all his life, recollect with deep-felt sorrow, the battle of Albuera, he there lost 
General Werle, who has been his pupil for tweuty years, and bis most faithful friend, who 
was killed while charging at the heaa of his infantry. We advise him, that his grief may not 
overcome him so far as to betray him into the most absurd contradictious. In his official 
report of that battle, he states the allied army to consist of 30,000 men, and a month after 
he asserts that the same army of the same day, was 45,000 strong, as appears by his procla- 
mation, dated Badajoz, 90th of June iflri 1 . What inconsistency for a Marshal ! 

Were a third reason necessary for refuting the objections of the Spanish generals, we might 
quote that principle of the art of war, which says, " that a general should do the very reverse 
of that which his enemy appears to wish.*' On this point Generals Soult and Marmout have 
not left us in doubt ; and the perusal of their dispatches proves how much the manoeuvre of 
Lord Wellington has thwarted their vast plans of conquest and destruction. 

A battle gained would certainly have produced the greatest results ; aud had Lord Wel- 
lington had uuder his orders as many English as Soult had French, his resolution would have 
been soon taken • and success, though dearly purchased, would not have been doubtful for a 
moment. As a proof of this, I take the heights of Barrosa, where General Graham, at the head 
of ©000 brave fellows, routed 7000 French, commanded by General Victor. But it is ridicu- 
lous to say, thata battle fought on the 30th of June, in the plains of Estremadura, could have 
prevented the fall of Tarragona, which was carried by assault on the 38th of the same month ; 
that ia, before the governor of that fortress could even have learned such au eveut, the diffi- 
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totlty of communication being taken into account. In December, 1810, 10,000 English lamoV 

vd on. the coast of Catalonia, and united to the army of Cauipoverde, would hare prod need a 
very powerful diversion. There was still time after the capture of Tortssa ; but the arrival 
of the French in Estremadura rendered every distant detachment impossible. It was oece»* 
tery to keep Massena in check, and to watch Soult. It was unfortunate, that instead of pur- 
suing the former in his retreat upon Almeida, Lord Wellington had not been informed of the 
true state of Badajoz, in order to march to the relief of that important post. 

I eaeaot refrain from confuting some assertions injurious to the English army, contained 
in tie report of General Soult with regard to the raising of the siege of Badajoz. It is there 
mid, " that there was a practicable breach in Fort San Christovsl, — that J50<> English threw 
themselves into the ditch of the Fort, applied their ladders, and attempted the assault. Thrice 
they returned to the charge. Seventy-five brave fellows, commanded by Captain Chauvta) 
jf the 88th, as often repelled them, &c.*' I appeal to the military know ledge of General 
Soult; is a breach practicable when it can only be mounted by ladder* ? What, then, are wo 
to call the breach by which the garrison commanded by General Imaz marched out of that 
fortress ? Certainly they had no need of ladder*, because they could pass through it id 
column, by platoons, or at least by sections,— « condition requisite in order to denominate a 
breach practicable. Had the parallels,, the lines of communication, the crowning of the 
covered way, the descent, and the passage of the ditch, been effected conformable to the rules 
of art, and had the breach been rendered practicable, either by the effect of the breaching 
batteries, or the blowing up of mines, not more than 100 English would have been necessary 
to form a lodgement on the height of the breach, in spits of the French placed there to de> 
fend it. In such cases the assailants, with equal numbers, have always the advantage, because 
they are protected by the cannon of the breaching batteries, and by the fire of the musketry 
from the covered way. We must also take into account the discouragement of the besieged, 
tvhen they find themselves reduced to fight upon their owu ramparts. Why was the assault 
made during the night, while it is the rule to make it at day break, after having ascertained 
by meant of skilful and intelligent sappers, whether the enemy has formed any entrench- 
ment inside the bastion ?— for in this case, the. course to be taken is differ* nt from that of 
awault. Let it not be supposed that 1 mean to throw any blame either on the general or the 
enpneer. The functions of the former do not permit him to pass the third parallel. It was 
not, then, possible for him to ascertain by personal inspection, whether the breach was practi- 
cable. With regard to the engineer, while we do justice to bis zeal audhis talents, it were, 
perhaps, to be wished that he had enjoyed more practice in these operations : and this cir* 
curastance increases my regret, that the Marquis Wellesley refused the favour which, on the 
18th of June, 1 8 to, I begged of him, to be sent ont to Lord Wellington in order to serve him 
either as Secretary or Aid-de-camp. Having been employed as engineer at the sieges of 
Charlei oi, Maestricht, Mentz, and: Lnxemburg, I may be permitted' to 'flatter myself that I 
toi^ht have been useful in conducting the works of the siege of Badajoz. 
' Marshal Soult imposes only on fools when he tells us, that i4o men of the 21ft light infan* 
try repulsed the fid assault which was made by 3000 English. He ought to have said, 
that tome brave fellows advanced nuder the fire of the place, and having attempted the 
tftcalade at a point where the cannon had somewhat damaged the parapet) they were driven 
back, their ladders being broken by bombs and grenades.* 1 By giving the ladders a little more 
length, the same attempt might have been made at any other point of the fort, and certainly 
jvith more prospect of success, as there the enemy might hate been taken unawares.— 
There was no practicable breach, and therefore there was no assault. An escalade was at* 
tempted, which was directed with so much the less skill in not being masked by several false 
attacks on other points of the fortress. A regular assault ought to be preceded by silencing 
the are of the place, by flanking batteries, breaching batteries, &o. and by obtaining complete 
possession of the covered way, and of the ditch; which does not appear to have been the 
case on this occasion, for the enemy's workmen came out to clear away the rubbish from 
nt»der the breach, as is manifest from the dispatch of Lord Wellington There were many 
other fanlts committed by the French aud by the allies : but a detail of them would be too 
long for a letter, and is more proper for an historical work. Suffice it to say, that Badajoz 
should not have been besieged, while the enemy, as has actually happened, were able to bring 
Into the field for its relief an army superior to those of observation and of siege on the part 
of the allies. That fortress has been twice besieged without being taken, and ft will sti* 
lender without a siege. Two victories would open its gates to the allied army. MartnOnt 
J™ So "K toast i>e beaten separately ; my plan of the sSth of May, 1811, thonhi be literally 

ight On the left bank 
drawn nearer to the 

... r , .he plan of operations 

•hove referred to, 1 have mentioned my reasons for this; and I shall here content myself 

c 



tt "n Soult must be beaten separately; my plan of the sSth of May, 1811, sh 
» "II wed. Far from censuring Lord Wellington for having refused to fight 
W the Guadiana, it woold perhaps have been desirable for him to have drav 
Was, in order to induce Soult to attempt the siege of Etvat. In the pi 
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with observing, that the characteristic of a great general consist!* in leading the enemy into 
his plans, by the skill and boldness of his manoeuvres. Already Marmont has been obliged 
to draw nearer Almaraz, in order to protect his bridge and his magazines collected at that 
point. It is to be regretted that General Blake should hare separated from Lord Welling- 
ton ; it waa not the proper moment. While they are fighting for the same object,— 4ho 
independence of the Peninsula,— it is of esaeutial importance, that all the operations should 
be directed by one sole head, and that their regular forces should be concentrated. 

What induces tne to think that the letter which has given rise to these observations is a 
forgery, is the circumstance of its reproaching the English with remaining " useless specta- 
tors" of the destruction of the Spaniards, aud of the capture of their strongest fortresses. 
There is not a Spaniard, be he ever so much a traitor to his country, who could otter so 
infamous a falsehood. From Corunna to Barrosa, and from Vimeira to Tnlavera, there is 
hardly a spot that has not been soaked with English blood shed for the defence of the penin- 
sula. Almost all the arms have been famished by Euglaiid. Parliament, and opulent indivi- 
duals of the British Empire, have contributed with seal to alleviate the misfortunes of the in* 
habitants of the theatre of war ; and, in spite of all these generous eft'orts, they speak of dis- 
content, of disgust, even of desertion ! Let the Spauiards and Portuguese arm themselves with 
constancy. The hour of their deliverance will at length arrive. Whoever shall advise them 
to abandon the sacred cause which they have maintained for the last four years with so much 
glory, is only a vile emissary of the tyrant of the Continent. Their confidence in Lord Wel- 
lington ought to be entire; and his authority can only be truly useful when it is unlimited. 
Let them carry into effect my plan of organisation of the 25th of May last, and before the 
did of this year 500,000 well-organised combatants will be opposed to one huudred and fifty 
thousand French, oue-half conscripts, and whose tactics must yield to numbers, to boldness, 
and to the noble desire of avenging their king, Ferdinand VII. so unjustly detained in confine- 
ment, and so many unfortunate victims pitilessly slaughtered from the period of the massacre 
of Madrid down to the butchery at Tarragona. I have the honour to be, &c 
: August 22, 1811. GENERAL SARRAZIN, 



SIR, „ London, 7ih of Sept. 181 1. 

I believe it is my duty to request again your influence in the decision 
which, I believe, the ministers of his majesty will take in a short time concerning me. As 
X have already explained to their lordships the Marquis Wellesley and the Earl of Liver* 
pool, I can only accept, in writing and for l{fe t the same treatment which should be granted to 
an Englishman who should have been appointed lieutenant-general on the 8th of October, 
J798, the day of my exchange, as holding that rank, for General Sir Harry Burrard, an 
eusigu, one serjeant, and five privates. My rank in the army is amongst the generals at the 
head of the promotion of 1809, immediately after his royal highness the duke of Gloucester. 
My peuston is three thousand a year, of which 2074/. 10*. for annual pay, 300/ for lodging, 
190I. for forages, and the remainder for extra expenses, according to the regulations for the 
army of the 25th of April, I807. I cannot accept any other treatment from the same 
motive, the honour, which haa ever directed my couduct in Ireland, in France, in America, 
in Germany, and in Italy. 

Should the government not allow me the above mentioned rank and appointments, I pray 
you will have the goodness to permit that 1 shall be received on board of the first armed 
ship which shall sail for the United States of America, that I may be secure against Freuch 
privateers. The kind reception with which you and the lords of the admiralty favoured me, 
when I bad the honour to partake of your dinner with their lordships on the 2d of August, 
J810, assures me of the grant of my request. 

I have the honour to be, kc. 

To S. W. Croker, Secretary to the AdmiraUtf. GENERAL SARRAZIN. 

► , • » • 

I have seen with the deepest sorrow the misinterpretation put on my last 
publications by almost all the newspapers. The numbers 13,197 and 13,200 of the Morning 
Chronicle contain some assertions which, I believe, it is my duty to refute, on account of 
the general credit enjoyed by that journal. I shall take another opportunity to answer the 
other attacks, especially that of the Day, to which I engage myself to prove, that far from 
maintaining the clearness of its name, it has put under the eyes of its readers reasonings 
more gloomy than the darkness of the most obscure night. 

We wqnt no deserters for secretaries' exultingly exclaims the modern Calchas, the editor 0/ 
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fte Morning Chronicle. That Buonaparte should have me condemned to death, and that 
1 Ought to be called by hit orders a deserter and an exgeneral, that astonishes nobody ; but 
1 am very mucb surprized, in hearing oncb mortifying deuominationa used towards me in 
England, in the same country to which I have brought the most important plans, and 
offered to abed my blood in its defence. I confess that I expected not to be treated so badly 
and so unjustly by the editor of a well- reputed paper. 

About the eud of May, 1794, the Freucb army, called of Ardennes, was encamped near the 
river Sambre, on both aides of BauHribtui* farm, where was established the head-quarters of 
.General Kleber. General Bern adotte, now prince regent of Sweden, and then colonel of the 
72nd regiment, commanded the vanguard of the army. Having called on General Kleber for 
the service of his troops, he was informed the army shall execute a movement. Go to the 
ttaf-office^ said Kleber to Bernadotte, ask Sarrazin to deliver you the order for your column, 
and bring it to me that I may aigu it. 1 Raw then Bernadotte for the first time ; hit 
Gascoon accent convinced me that he waa my countryman, and his good looking phy- 
siognomy gave me hope to form a friendship with him. It is easily conceived that our ac- 
quaintance was quickly settled. We promised to visit each other as often as possible. As 
soon as he had acquainted me with the intentions of Kleber, I wrote his order which was 
dispatched very soon, without disturbing our conversation. He brought it to Kleber, who 
signed it immediately without perusing it. Bernadotte returned to the office with such a 
look of aBtoniabment, that 1 feared some reproach of Kleber had taken place. 1 begged him 
to explain the matter. He confessed that be was stu pined that Kleber should sign so con- 
fidentially, and he. begged the explanation, how it was possible that, although so young, I 
could be able to put in motion a great army. I wished not to apeak to my new friend as a 
mountebank, and I showed bim the campaigns in Flanders, by Marshal of Luxembourg, the 
excellent maps of Ferrari, and the atlas of the principal strong towns of the Low Countries. 
Then with a tone rather of regret, he said to me that he had refused the rank of general two 
flays ago, because he thought himself not learned enough to fulfil the duties of that situa- 
tion. 1 laughed heartily at his modesty, to seldom practised by the Qascoons, and I assured 
lum, that should he accept, he wou d he a great deal superior to those drunkards, Vezu, 
Charbonier, Fromentin, &c. &c. "Since you are of such an opinion," replied Bernadotte 
sharply, "should 1 be offered agaiu, I shall accept." I communicated this avowal to 
Kleber, who the same day got him named general by the representatives of the convention, 
who were at tbe head-quarters. 

There is tbe way in which 1 wish to be employed as secretary or aid-de-camp to Lord Wel- 
lington, or rather as a volunteer in order to prove my devotedness to England. I never 
intended, and it was not in my power, to renounce the rank which the adopted usages and 
the most rigorous justice assure me in the English army since my arrival in this couutry. 
W hen General Marceau, to whom I was secretary in the army of the Vendee, offered mc the 
appointment of lieutenant, 1 shewed bim a captain's commission, adding, that I canuot 
accept a lower rank. He approved of my resolution, and he got me promoted to the rank 
of captain in the oorps of engineers. 1 remained his secretary notwithstanding this ap- 
pointment, till I was employed by General Kleber for the same purpose. I have been re- 
coguized as lieutenant-geueral by tbe English government ou the 8th of October, 1798 Had 
I even come to v Engiand Uninvited, the English government would have been under an obliga. 
tion to let me enjoy freely all my rights. I can lie deprived of them ouly by a trial of a court 
martial. Should that tribunal decide that I deserve by my conduct to be degraded or dis- 
missed, then only tbe editor of the Morning Chronicle shall be authorized to apostrophise 
me as aq ex'general. The pay cannot be taken away under any pretence whatever, since it 
is the property of my wife and child while I live. My rank in the English army, as I 
notify that to Mr.Croker, is at the head of the generals promoted in the year I809. It is 
without doubt at the option of the ministers to give me employment as they think proper, 
either iu the army or in the royal college for the instruction of young officers. Whatever 
may be my situation, I can affirm that I shall fulfil my duty to the satisfaction of my em- 
ployers. Twenty-five years of theory and practice have matured my knowledge on the science 
of war. 

Should the Marquis Wellesley consent to shew my notes and plans furnished and delivered 
at tbe foreign office since my arrival in England, the Morning Chronicle would be ashamed of 
having published that I made promise* qf discoveries which I had never realized. I could wish 
that he might have heard the compliments which were paid to me by the lords of the Ad- 
miralty the id of August,- 1810, on account of my notes upou the Isle of France, called the 
Mauritius, the strong towns, the sea-ports, and the coasts of France aud Italy. 1 am sure 
that, as a friend of truth, the editor would repair, by a formal and public disavowal, the 
wrong that his former publications might have occasioned me in the miud of his readers, 
especially when he says, that / am now fulminating against the English government. I summon 
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thin fccrrtlefnn n to quote any passag e of my publ ieations in support of his accristtton. Nothtisf 
it more easy than to publish of any individual that he is a robber, a murderer, a conspirator, 
&c . , but the difficulty consists in proving such an assertion. Fifteen months ago I requested 
the editor of the Times to insert iu his valuable paper some communications relating to 
circumstances. 1 have not oaly authorized him, but even earnestly entreated that he would 
suppress any thing which might displease either the government or the public. All my 
correspondence is grounded upon the same principles . I publish my letter to his royal 
highuess the prince regent on the occasion of his birth-day, only to convince my numerous 
adversaries that I partake of the loyal feelings of the English for the happiness of the il- 
lustrious family of Brunswick. The editor of the Times had in his power to suppress the 
publications of the 5th and i2d of August, as he did of the 6th oration against Buonaparte, 
which was seut to him towards the end of last May, and which he returned me a month after 
without having inserted it in his journal ; or modify them, as he has done it for nearly all 
my communications ; especially the Sth oration against Buonaparte published in March, of 
which he suppressed the third part ; the biographical note of Victor, from which were de- 
falcated the details respecting his legitimate wife when he was a eerjeant, his conventional 
lady Conquered at Rome in his embassy to the pope Pius VI. in 1796 j the operations of the 
battle of Barrosa, &c. ace. 

I sincerely lament that it is not in my power to accept the proposals made to me by the 
Marquis Wellesiey. His lordship, probably unacquainted with my intelligence both with hit 
predecessors and the English cruisers, thinks that he is neither bound nor able to admit my 
claims, perhaps he is even not informed about my proofs and my actual mournful situation. 
In my eighth oration against Buonaparte, I was obliged to express my concern that for some* 
months past my military plans were not followed as before, iu order to unveil the whole per- 
fidy of the French Ulysses, who, after having blinded all the cyclops of the Continent, 
endeavours by his emissaries to hinder the Enghsh ministers from availing themselves of the 
measures which 1 have furnished for successfully combating this sworn foe of the British Em- 
pire. It is unquestionable that had I been employed at the siege of Badajos, either this 
operation should not have been undertaken, or the works would have been directed in such an 
active manner that Soult and Marmont should have arrived after the surrender of the fortress. 
Perhaps people are angry with me, that I have spoken of a siege where we were repulsed. 
Do they not speak every day in France of the siege of St. John of Acre, when Sir Sidney 
Smith beat Buonaparte who nevertheless is, if not the first, however one of the most skilfnl 
generals in Europe ? this event does not decrease at all the consideration of Lord Wellington ; 
therefore my letter of the 2Sd of August was not intended to apologize for the conduct of bis 
lordship, but only to publish the inconsistency of Sonlt's official report. Dare to say, " that 
coon English were repulsed by 140 French!" What a pitiful absurdity! Let me command 
tOOO English to storm a town defended by 3000 French, and 1 will give leave to cut off my head 
if, an honr after the beginning of a regular assault, I am not in possession of the fortress, 
and the French either killed or taken prisoners. War, like other sciences, has its fixed rules. 
We ought to follow them and avoid the attacks on the Turkish fashion, as it was told to justly 
to Buonaparte by Kleber on account of irregularity of the works of the siege of St. John of 
Acre. 

My veneration for government, my respect for the public, my submission to the laws, and 
my partiality for the usages of England, are congenial both with my duty and satisfaction, 
but no reason at all can induce me to be wanting in the true soldier's duty, not to go bar heard. 
Let England reward me as I deserve, and she will never have had a more zealous citizen. 
Whatever may be the decision of the competent authorities, I submit myself to it before* 
band, with the strong resolution of the most profound silence. Should the American govern- 
ment allow me my rank, I will not accept the offers of the junta of Buenos Ayres, being 
weary beyond all idea of the vicissitudes of revolutions. In whatever country I may be esta- 
blished, 1 will form sincere wishes for the happiness of a nation who makes so generous efforts 
to restore commerce and ludependency to the nations of the Continent. The English 
navy has conquered the seas, its superiority is unexampled in the annals of the world. The 
land forces will attain the same titles to glory as soon as government can give to her elements 
the necessary impulsion to reach that desirable end. It is proved that, to the English bravery, 
the Irish, the Scotch, and the English, when properly commanded, unite the French 
impetuosity, the Turkish audacity, the German courage, the Spanish valour, and the 
Russian intrepidity! 

/Won, i)th September, 13 J 1. GENERAL SARRAZlEf. 



• _ 

<•. \>.i- iiUuu, t'rinlcf, Old Bonweit Court, Lunuuu. 
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